











Economical 


TOP-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


Save your time . . . cut power 
costs! These ElectriKilns are de- 
signed for the special needs of 
hobbyist and teacher. Fast-firing 
up to 2,000° F. .. . heat-saving 
. . . low power input. Heating 
elements scientifically arranged 
to assure uniform heat distribu- 
tion and long life. 


TOP-LOADERS capacities from 
yo U r 4860 cu. in. 786 cu. in. 
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re | i re, ie) i e Multi-Purpose 

SIDE-LOADING 
source ELECTRIKILNS 

Particularly suited to school- : 
we) r room and studio, as well as to ; 


hobbyist needs. Rugged con- 


eve r : struction, built with wide safety 
y factor . . 


. models firing up to 
2000" F., 2175" EF. 2500° FE. 


of = ge eal Te 2700° F. Open type heating ele- 


menis for longer life . . . placed 
re | under hearth and on sides to in- 
nee eee sure even heat distribution. 


SIDE-LOADERS bench and floor 
dels with capacities from 9680 


: ElectriKilns aac 


M ateria | S Reliable EX 
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: HARROP SUPPLIES é « 
TT Just brush on HARROP Series B Liquid 
Underglaze colors . . . solve most any 
problem in slip painting green or bisque 
ware. Smooth, even coverage . . . intense } 
colors in a pleasing range . . . concen- ' 


trated, may be thinned with water. 
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lama... 
tHovvrep 4 QL : C) Hobbyist “Crinoline Girl’ Har- 
Suwiee Co. rop Mold PS-58 
DEPT. E, ‘ELECTRIKILN DIVISION [] agg 
= 3470 £—. 5TH AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Public School 
° Teacher 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR GENERAL CATALOG saiaiail 
rivate ass se 8 
ee ee Oe Teacher All types Colors and Finishes, Plaster Molds, 
Occupational Clays and Plasters, Pottery Tools, Kiln Fur- 
Therapist niture and Supplies, Painting and Air-Brush 


Equipment, Sericrafters water-mount Decals, 
Etchall Cream for removing fired gold and 








nome 
china paint, Ceram-Ink, Craftool power 
wheel, Ceramic Nets and Laces. 

street. 

city. zone. state. 





e FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 














AY! 
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Spencer L. Davis 





Louis G. Farber 


Commencement 


TO THE READER who picks up a first issue of a new 
magazine and leafs casually through the pages, Volume 1, 
Number 1 represents a beginning. To the publishers, it is also 
a culmination. It is the end of years of preliminary thought and 
months of planning and preparation—to them, an idea, a dream, 
is converted into a reality. 

The idea for a magazine devoted exclusively to the total 
ceramic art and craft field did not originate entirely in the 
minds of the publishers. The actions and comments of the thous- 
ands of active but much neglected ceramists stimulated the idea. 
And their enthusiasm, encouragement, and cooperation made 
possible the founding of CERAMICS MONTHLY. 

Here then is the line of communication so obviously needed 
by individuals from all walks of ceramic life. Now, with our 
and your continued efforts, it will be possible to share ideas, 
learn new techniques, and keep up on the activities of the entire 
ceramic art and craft field. 

We the publishers wish to thank the many ceramists who 
actively participated in helping make CERAMICS MONTHLY 
a reality. To the many enthusiastic subscribers we send our 
welcome. Each may be assured the Editors will do everything 
possible to justify his interest and confidence. 

So the magazine you hold in your hand is really a Com- 
mencement, for you the reader and for us the publishers. 
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NEW INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 


Ideal for School Use 
Designed for the firing 
of enamels that have 
been applied to one side 
of a metal piece. Pieces 
up to 44g” in diameter 
and 114” high may be 
fired in this kiln. 

@ Reaches’ enameling 
temperatures quickl; 

@ Sturdy and simpk 
construction 

@ Low cost, trouble 
free operation F R E E 

‘Enameling on 
Copper and 

’ 
Other Metals 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


| This illustrated 40- 
page book answers 
your questions 


about fascinating 
metal  enameling 
¥ techniques, 
tools, and equip- 
ment, types of 
enamel'ng, firing, 
finishing, etc. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Small Copper Trays 

Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, 
buttons, ash trays, small bowls can be 
made. Teachers find enameling a medium oi 
expression with functional as wel as creative 


qualities. 
WRITE TO 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 


1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. C.M. 
Highland Park, Ill. 














W. A. MAURER COMPANY 


316-318 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Complete supplies for the china 
decorator. Importers of Bavarian 
and Japanese white china from 
such factories as: 


Hutsch oreuther Schumann 
Tirschenreuth Hertel-Jacobs 
Eschenbach Winterling 
Arzberg Noritake 


Nagoya Seitosho 


MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS: 


FIRING OF CHINA & POTTERY 


HANDBOOK FOR THE CHINA DEC- 
ORATOR 


ENAMEL DECORATIONS AND PASTE 
WORK ON CHINA 


LUSTER APPLICATION ON CHINA 


IMPORTED QUILL BRUSHES, 
DECALS AND COLORS. 


LaCROIX, FRY'S, MAURER'S AND 
LIMOGES OVERGLAZE COLORS. 


Ask for Catalog C—:—Free on request 





books 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY 
MakING. By John B. Kenny; Green- 
berg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New 
York 22; $7.50. 


To read this book is to take a short course 
in pottery making. 

The volume employs the step-by-step pic- 
torial technique in presenting the beginner 
with the fundamentals of potting. Later, the 
author gives detailed information on em- 
barking into more complicated work. 

In 19 series of consecutive photographs— 
with as many as 20 pictures in each—the 
beginner is instructed in modeling, coil and 
slab building, throwing, molding, and jig- 
gering, and many other techniques used by 
the ceramic artist and craftsman. 

Supplemental drawings, 350 of them, help 
explain how to execute the methods dis- 
cussed in the narrative. 

Mr. Kenny is decidedly thorough in ac- 
quainting the novice with the full facts con- 
cerning the materials and methods with 
which he is to work. For example, in the 
chapter on plaster of Paris he enlightens the 
reader about the nature of plaster, mixing 
and pouring it, and how to buy it. The same 
procedure is followed with clays and glazes. 

He tallies up and discusses the equip- 
ment you will need sooner or later in 
ceramics: hand tools, potter's wheel, bats, 
equipment for making glazes, and a kiln. 

Mr. Kenny poses an all-important ques- 
tion at the termination of the book. It is, 
“Do potters eat?” He has some sound ad- 
vice on that score and regards some of the 
avenues into which a potter may direct his 


skill. 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE. By Ruth Ran- 
dall; Watson-Guptill Publications, 24 
W. 40th St., New York 18; $3.75. 


Ruth Randall, who teaches ceramics at 
Syracuse University, details the construction 
of ceramic sculptured pieces: the necessity 
for supporting the clay, the coil method, 
paper core use, bat construction, and honey- 
comb design. Following a general discussion 
of design, she draws attention to the fact 
that “there are more ideas [for projects] 
than you can possibly use in one lifetime,” 
and tells how to unearth them. A thin (95 
pages), well-illustrated volume, this will be 
of interest to teachers, for it has, in addi- 
tion, sections on “Ceramic Sculpture for 
Children” and “Ceramic Accessories.” Also, 
the subjects of clays, glazes, and firing are 
sounded. 





When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
“Ceramics Monthly” 














INSTAR 
Quality 
Deeals 





OPEN STOCK consists of a 
wide range of scenic and 
floral designs. Complete 
sample selection available at 


$5.00. 


BURNISHED GOLD decals 
in combination with black 
and also other colors avail- 
able from stock. complete 
sample selection available at 


$8.00. 


We would be pleased to 
quote for special editions of 
customers’ own designs. Com- 
plete artwork and proofing 
service available. 


Open Stock price list avail- 
able on request. 


INSTAR 
CORPORATION 
15 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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hew & useful 


new products, equipment, and services 


FILM SERIES on ceramics, in color and 
sound, entitled “Craftsmanship in Clay” is 
currently being released by Indiana Univer- 
sity. The first five titles in the series are 
“Simple Slab Methods,” “Glaze Applica- 
tion,” “Stacking and Firing,” “Throwing,” 
and “Decoration.” The sixth, ““Moldmak- 
ing,” is the current release. 

Under the direction of Karl Martz, well- 
known Brown County ceramist and Director 
of Ceramic Arts at Indiana University, the 
films may supplement actual demonstrations. 
Along with the techniques, the films em- 
phasize an appreciation of the art of pot- 
tery making and the importance of imagin- 
ation and the will to work. 

The films are ten minutes in length and 
cost $100 each. For rental information write 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


A BOOKLET on ceramic brushes is offered 
free by the Delta Brush Manufacturing 
Corp., 119 Bleeker St., New York 12, for 
a limited time, Written by Carol Janeway, 
an authority in her field, its well-illustrated 
32 pages aptly cover banding, lettering, dry 





OUR COVER is a variation on a timeless 
theme, “The Old and New.” Adelaide Robi- 
neau’s porcelain Scarab Vase with its intri- 
cate incised decoration (right) which won 
an international prize in 1911 contrasts with 
a contemporary prize winner from the 17th 
Ceramic National. The stoneware bottle is 
by Theodore Randall. This trend toward 
earthy surfaces and muted colors is discussed 
by Daniel Rhodes on page 11; the Cover 


Story on Mrs. Robineau will be found on 


page 12. 
JANUARY 1953 


brush, stippling, and the other techniques 
as well as information on animal hairs and 
bristles and the art of brush making. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Department 
C at Delta. 


A SHUT-OFF control for the electric kiln 
is available from Kiln-Gard, 38 Normandy 
Road, White Plains, N.Y. The unit, oper- 
ated directly from a small pyrometric cone, 
is inserted into the kiln peep-hole before 
each firing. Use of the automatic control 
guarantees against accidental overfiring. For 
further information write the manufacturer 
and mention CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


FOR TEACHERS, students, and hobbyists, 
a new 16-page booklet giving simple in- 
structions on the different hand methods of 
modeling is offered by American Art Clay 
Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Step-by-step photographs and detailed in- 
structions make the techniques easy to fol- 
low. Booklets are available in any quantity 
at 25 cents each from Amaco. Ask for Book- 
let 3-C on “Modeling.” 


A FREE BRUSH is being offered as a pre- 
mium with the purchase of other Beramic 
brushes by Bergen Brush Supplies, Lynd- 
hurst, N.J. It is designated as a kiln clean- 
ing and greenware dusting brush. To learn 
how the brush may be obtained write Ber- 
gen, mentioning CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


GLASS colors, frosting and crystals for 
decorating glass tumblers, and table ware 
at temperatures around cone 022, are now 
available from the O. Hommel Co., Box 
475, Pittsburgh, Pa. Complete list of ma- 
terials and instructions for application and 
firing may be had. Write the company, and 
mention CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


PLANS for the construction of electric 
kilns are available for those interested in or 
curious about building their own. Write to 
L. E. Webber Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N.H., for Bulletin 1 and 4. Cost: 25 


cents each. 


ENAMELING KILN, serviceable, inexpen- 
sive, and weighing only about five pounds, 
is obtainable from the Thomas C. Thomp- 
son Co., Box 656, Highland Park, Ill. It is 
designed for firing small metal-enameled 
pieces not exceeding 41/4 inches in diameter 
and 114 inches high. A sketch of the unit 
together with other pertinent information 
can be had by writing to the Thompson 
company, Department CM. 
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TRADI MARK 


FOR THE 
IN CERAMIC COLORS 


ARTISTS SETS 


. .. consisting of twenty-five Over- 
glaze or Underglaze Selected 
colors in glass vials, bakelite screw 
caps. Ideal for the student or am- 
ateur potter. 


OVERGLAZE COLORS 


... for all types of Overglaze dec- 
oration. 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


. . . complete pallette of colors for 
hand painting, spraying, banding 
or printing. Pinks and Crimsons of 
unequalled beauty. 


GLAZE STAINS 


. of strong tinctorial strength, 
ground to the same high degree of 
fineness as our superb line of Un- 
derglaze Colors. 


BODY AND ENGOBE STAINS 

.. . finely ground to insure perfect 

blending with the clay body or slip. 
OILS AND MEDIUMS 


DECALCOMANIA COLORS 


. ..in both Underglaze and Over- 
glaze. 


MASON 


COLOR & CHEMICAL WORKS INC. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, om, ame) 




















For Better, More Accurate Fir- 
ing of your Ceramic Ware, Al- 
ways Include a Plaque of .. . 


ORTON 


Pyrometric Cones 





is accepted shusiabend 
for over 55S years oe 


A plaque or two of Orton Cones in 
your kiln chamber will serve as in- 
fallible guides in determining the 
progress of heating and the end point 
during the critical stage of firing. 
Loss of ware from under or over 
firing is practically eliminated with 
Orton Cones on the job. Even if a 
pyrometer system is used, Orton 
Cones serve as a check method of 
control. 

For only a few pennies a plaque you 
ean have this invaluable protection 
from faulty firing. If you are not now 
using Orton Cones in your firing op- 
eration, your local ceramic material 
supplier has them in stock. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF 
PYROMETRIC CONES” 


Let us send you a 
free copy of this 
valuable 56 page 
booklet. It gives you 
tips on how to use 
Orton Cones cor- 
rectly and to best 
advantage, which 
cones to use in your 
particular firing, etc. 


TheEdward ORTON.]Ir. 


Ceramic Foundation 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














itinerary 


address notices of ceramic group meetings and shows to Itinerary 
Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


‘WHERE TO GO 


Akron, Ohio 

Through January 25 
The Akron Art Institute, 69 E. Market 
St., is showing ceramic exhibitions en- 
titled The American Indian: Sculptor, 
and Painting and Sculpture in Archi- 
tecture. 


Asbury Park, N.J. 

May 13-17 
The Eastern Ceramic and Hobby Show 
of 1953 is to be held at Convention 
Hall. For information Jerry 
Gasque, 77 Ridgecrest Ave., Staten Is- 
land 12, N.Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 

February 13 - March 8 
Exhibition of the 17th Ceramic Na- 
tional circuit show. Baltimore Museum 


of Art. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Midwest Potters and Sculptors, a new 
group of professional, semi-professional, 
and serious hobby potters and sculp- 
tors, is planning a series of educational 


contact 


programs on various phases of the 
ceramic arts. For information write 
Carolyn Esselin, 1501 E. 60th St., 


Chicago 37. 


Chicago, IIl. 

January 20 
Monthly meeting of the Chicago Pot- 
ters Guild. At 7:30 P.M., the Palmer 
House. Dorothy Saunders, a member of 
the Guild, will speak on her experi- 
ments with clay bodies and glazes. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 20-29 
The Fifth Annual California Hobby 
Show is to be held at the Shrine Con- 
ventional Hall, 700 W. 32nd St. For 
show details write Fred De Liden, 417 
N. Figueroa, Los Angeles 12. 


Montclair, N.J. 


January 5 - February 1 


Exhibition of the 17th Ceramic Na- 
tional circuit show. Montclair Art 
Museum. 


Newark, N.J. 

Current throughout 1953 
The Newark Museum is showing typi- 
cal examples of European and Ameri- 
can pottery and porcelain through the 


ages. 


New York City 

January 28 
Spring Open House of the Craft Stu- 
dents League of the YWCA, 140 W. 
22nd St., at 8 P.M. The Open House 
is a showing of the students’ work done 
in the fall term. Exhibit includes pot- 
tery, enamels, and sculpture. 


Portland, Ore. 

January 6- February 8 
Exhibition of ceramics by Jade Snow 
Wong at Portland Art Museum. 


Toronto, Ontario 

February 16-18 
The Canadian Ceramic Society will 
hold its 51st Annual Convention at the 
Royal York Hotel. Papers, discussions, 
films, and social gatherings will be on 
tap. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

January 1-25 
Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., 
is holding the Fifth Ohio Ceramic An- 
nual for present and former Ohio resi- 
dents. Pottery, sculpture, and enamels 
are being shown. 


WHERE TO SHOW 

New York City 

February 4-23 
A show having the theme “At Home 
with Ceramics” is to be presented at 
the Museum of Natural History by the 
New York Society of Ceramic Arts. 
Entries will include pottery, sculpture, 
enamels, and glass. For entry inform- 
ation write the Society at 1155 Park 
Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

February 6- March 1 
Competition to be held for craftsmen 
within 65-mile radius of Philadelphia. 
Entries due january 31 at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St. 
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JOHN MARTIN, TREASURES 





makes this most AMAZING OFFER 





BUY THIS 5Lb. Package 


OF JOHN MARTIN'S CELEBRATED 
GLAZE FOR ONLY $3.50 . 


GET THIS ILb. Package 


ucesue FRE 


a r 





Try John Martin's 
CHINA MOLDING CLAY NO. 705 


A dense textured clay that needs no wedging. Does not hold 
air—can be roughly handled—shaped and reshaped and still 
fire perfectly! May be painted with underglaze colors and 
immediately glazed in the green state and completed in one 
firing. Wonderful for flower making—make the very smallest 
rosebuds—the most delicate coils, leaves, petals, finest detail. 
Do script writing with coils or the most complicated mono- 
grams Excellent for mending greenware or bisque. | lb. Price 
$.30 Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 


NO C.O.D. 
INCLUDE POSTAGE 
WHEN ORDERING 
YOU PAY NO O A} 


PACKING CHARGES! 


Write for John Martin's complete 

40 page catalog of clays, slips e 545 VALLEY ROAD, 

glazes, molds and all ceramic 

supplies. ar thr UPPER MONTCLAIR, N.J. Dept. CM-I 
SPECIAL HOBBYISTS’ 


DISCOUNT PLAN DISTRIBUTOR FOR PARAGON KILNS 
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John Martin #200 Glaze is a 
bright colorless glaze that's per- 
fect for white ware and under- 
glaze. It's the easiest working and 
most economical glaze on the 
market today! Will not flow in 
the kiln and is NON-CRAZING! 


REMEMBER: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 Ib. of Ordinary Glaze 
| 
| 
| 


makes only this much 


BUT 


oma 1 Ib. of John Martin 
Glaze gives you 50%, 
more! 





COMPARE QUALITY 
COMPARE QUANTITY 


and you'll agree that John Martin 
Glaze and all John Martin Products are 
your best buy in ceramic materials. 
Take advantage of your good fortune 
by ordering John Martin's Special Of- 
fer today! 


TREASURES 



















cHeck HEADQUARTERS ror 
Ceramic Hobby Supplies 


You’ll get more fun and satisfaction . . . your best 
“money’s worth”... by checking with headquarters 
first, for your ceramic supplies. 
You will avoid many mistakes caused by inferior materials, 
or materials unsuited to your particular requirements. 
Write to headquarters and rely on our 30 years’ 
experience in ceramics to give you exactly what you 
want ... at the most economical price. 


Free Catalog! Attractive, informative 48-page 
catalog contains prices and detailed information on 
Ferro glazes, clays, slip bodies, colors, tools, kilns and 
all other ceramic supplies. Write today! 


FERRO CORPORATION 
— Conamie Aya Supplies Diviscow 


214 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 











IT IS EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
THIS LARGE ELECTRIC 
PROFESSIONAL 


KILN 


Large Firing Chamber 
iP a 3? ad” 


BUILD IT YOURSELF a 
AND SAVE—BUILD TO SELL AND PROFI 


A Complete Kit of 
Everything You Need 





Including complete easy-to-follow illustrated 
step - by- step instructions. 20 illustrations. 
Everything cut to size to fit perfectly. 


PRICE EAST OF DENVER INCLUDING 4800 
FREIGHT AND CRATING 
PRICE WEST OF DENVER $55.00 
Send for Illustrated Folder 
ss, You Never Forget to Turn 
- Of Your Kiln With HOT- 
PACK LIMITOR... 


Plug-in type, 115 v. ......$14.95 
Wire-in type, 220 v. ..... .$27.95 


THE ELECTRIC Aloe seek CO., INC. 


5079 COTTMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 




















HOLLAND MOLDS... 


. are designed and produced by the skill and 
experience of over forty years. 


Increase your sales volume and lower your costs 
with good molds. 


NOTICE! CERAMIC DEALERS 


Catalogue and price list furnished on request. 


HOLLAND MOLD SHOP 


1040 PENNA. AVE : TRENTON, N. J. 
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Louis G. Farber 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Roger D. Bonham 


ADVISORY EDITORS 
J. Sheldon Carey 
University of Kansas 


Edgar Littlefield 
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Richard B. Petterson 
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Ceramics Monthly is published the 
first of each month by Professional 
Publications, Inc., 3494 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Spencer L. 
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Louis G. Farber, Vice President, 
and P. S. Emery, Secretary. 


Subscription Price: U.S.A. and 
Possessions: one year, $4; two years, 
$7; and three years, $9. Canada 
and Pan America add 50 cents per 
year. Foreign countries add $1 per 
year, 


Subscriptions and correspondence 
regarding subscriptions should be 
sent to: Circulation Manager, 
Ceramics Monthly, 3494 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Submitted ma- 
terial will be carefully considered. 
All possible care will be taken with 
manuscripts and illustrations, but 
Ceramics Monthly cannot be respon- 
sible for loss or injury. Please in- 
clude stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope with material submitted. 


Advertising: Please address all cor- 
respondence, copy, and cuts to Ad- 
vertising Manager, Ceramics Month- 
ly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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TA Caeiiih CRAFTOOL ) 
VARIABLE SPEED POTTERS WHEEL for 


the SCHOOL, HOME and WORKSHOP 


Especially engineered for the 
designer and craftsman. Basic- 
ally a variable speed potters 
‘wheel, with hand and foot con- 
trols, the GRAFTOOL becomes 
a belt sander, disc sander, 
drill, air compressor, ball mill, 
and grinder as well as a 
COMPLETE GEM CUTTING 
SHOP by merely adding sim- 
rle attachments. In spite of its 
flexibility, CRAFTOOL has 
been judged by leading cer- 
omists as a most sensitive 
potters wheel. Tested and en- 
thusiastically. approved. by 
schools, designers, amateurs, 
professionals and teachers 
throughout the country. 


$179.50 complete with ball 
bearing motor, stand, controls 
and standard equipment... | 
a complete potters wheel— } 
ready to plug in. Craftool at- 
tachments are available at 
extra cost, 


































AMACO 






@ Quality Ceramic Products 


@ Service That Is 
Dependable 

@ Manufacturers for 30 
Years 


@ Most Complete Line 
Availeble 


Write for Pottery Catalog 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


Send for Free Craftool 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Catalog No. CM-1 





CRAFTOOLS, INC., 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. j 








KILNS THAT ARE BUILT TO LAST! 





PARAGON 3-way_ switch 
for each element of all 
metal case kilns! Ware 
receives benefit of every 





' PARAGON Non-Sag Element 

Model P-13-9 Installation! Dropped recess 
FAVORITE OF CERAMIC grooves give complete support! watt put into kiln! 
No sagging elements to short- Eliminate Thermal 

HOBBYISTS AND CHINA en life. Full use of firing ¥ Shock! Fire designs cal- 


PAINTERS. chamber. Simple element re- led “impossible for por- 
Fires 12” plates 13” figures. placement. Model H-15 celain”’ with ease! 
2” extension collar avail- Paragon Porcelain Firing Kilns have the Flexibility of Control demanded 


able. Divided powerforeven by professionals—but simple enough for beginners! Get long-life, trouble- 
heat. Firing chamber: 13” free service with extra-heavy Kanthal heating elements in dropped recess 
across, 13!/,” high. Maxi- grooves! Efficient insulation permits smaller outside dimensions. Best qual- 
mum Temp. 2000° F. Fires ity workmanship and materials throughout. The Paragon nameplate is 
from two 15 ampere circuits, your assurance of a kiln that does the job better, cheaper, longer! 

115-volts. Free Catalog available on Ceramic firing and Porcelain firing kilns. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES — Electric Kiln Division — P. O. Box 4654, Dallas 6, Texas 
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Opening the Door 


Copper-Red Glazes 


by HARDING BLACK 


a self-taught expert on reduction glazes relates how study, 


experimentation, plus an accident won him copper reds 


S AN accident may have been 

responsible for the first glass 
known to man, as well as the first 
pottery, so a mishap by one of my 
students provided me with the open- 
sesame to copper-red glazes. 

But perhaps I'd better begin at the 
beginning. 

I had always been intrigued by the 
depth and beauty of Chinese copper- 
red glazes. My interest in them was 
heightened when I read about the 
work that Arthur Baggs and Edgar 
Littlefield [Journal of the American 
Ceramic Society, May, 1932} were do- 
ing with the production and control of 
copper reds in an oxidizing kiln atmos- 
phere. They fired at cone 9, using 
silicon carbide in the glaze to reduce 
the copper to the red color. 

At that time my trouble was that I 
was firing at the temperature of cone 
06, so I had to find some glazes that 
would be suitable for copper reds at 
that temperature. 

I found that an old Seger low-fire 
reduction glaze and a high-soda glaze, 
each with 1 per cent copper sulphate, 
1 per cent tin oxide, and 0.2 per cent 
silicon carbide gave me the best results. 

As for firing, it was done in a muffle 
kiln with slight reduction in the kiln 
up to the last hour which was oxi- 
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dizing. I obtained reduction in the kiln 
by giving the natural draft burner a 
little more gas than I would use in an 
oxidizing fire and cutting down the 
amount of air that I let in at the bells 
and closing the damper a little tighter. 

Perhaps you would like to try some 
of the glazes I had success with. Here 
are two of them: 


CONE 06 

parts 
Sodium Bicarbonate ........... 45.00 
Rinviman, Peldapar occic ca csecs 43.00 
MHRA AW i-<.0i5i0 000 0e:a'scdvnis' wo aes S55 
MEI or anc lah coe: visicans Aree aleve eu A 12.00 
SPE OPER 5. whi 6 aioli "a voila So: Bl gsero al 1.00 
COPNel SOM Ote 6 ois slaaw waar 1.00 
SHNCON CSTDIGE 6< csi scesdos oor .20 

CONE 06 

parts 
Kingman’ Feldipar: sic si04'ssiviees 10.50 
IRN ease sar & gcd athcave aia lg out earch ts 
Lead Carbonate . <6 ..:.6 cs vas. «3000 
2 GS Sa nae ae eee 2.00 
MRS Se acceding a Latter wes wee sia 19.20 
RM PRON x.6 Wd elieiee 4 Sa a a 2.00 
Potassium Carbonate ........... 2.00 
Sodium Bicarbonate ............ 2.00 
RMS AE RINEUMNED eg us 65s a aoe Wiesdlshesd wie celine 1.00 
CORDED BUNBNAGE oo cin 6 isos esieseee 1.00 
Siac “COPGE. oc esc din kis Kine ve .20 


But you know, after I looked at 
some pieces of high-fired Chinese cop- 
per reds I was never satisfied with my 
low-fired ones. 


So I began to look for information 
on high-fired copper reds. It was at 
that time I ran across a book called 
Grand Feu Ceramics by Taxile Doat. 
This, I said to myself, holds the answer 
to my problem. 

Instead, problems set in. The glazes 
used were of the high borax type, 
fired to cone 9. I found out that I could 
only reduce the kiln from the begin- 
ning to cone 06 and oxidize from cone 
06 to cone 9. If I reduced the kiln past 
cone 06, the reds turned black. 

Yet, the copper reds still did not 
have the quality I was looking for, al- 
though the following two glazes gave 
me some success. Try them if you care 
to. 


CONE 9 

parts 
Sodium Bicarbonate ............25.20 
Kingman Feldspar « ...< <.:00500%<53.10 
EOIN ora. caiais Ss Sada awianaee’s 4.00 
CRS AO Bie x. x aaies one oa. Salllevis 7.74 
MENG ans ot teks cmcee eee 12.00 
EI WINNS corse eroasd wtlnewa ween 1.00 
COppet SWIPE oes 56 cicacccciéex 1.00 





The author is a professional potter 
and an instructor in the Ceramic De- 
partment of Witte Memorial Museum, 
San: Antonio, Texas. 





CONE 9 





parts 
Kingman Feldspar .............36.00 
DA CCNeeeene poh Rec ene os oes 42.00 
eR ONNED ia wis o's cise skis e's B'6-4 5.10 
mate ARORRE 6a os sco ans ce 12.00 
OS METS Ra er 30.00 
Sodium Bicarbonate ............ 5.00 
15 OO" Eee ee 1.00 
Pe TRIE 5 s:06s 60s 500s 6 1.00 
The next turning point in my 


search? It occurred when I met Ber- 
nard Leach, the British potter. I asked 
him about the method the Japanese 
used in their reduction. This method, 
I knew would be the same as used by 
the Chinese, as the Japanese were 
taught indirectly by the Chinese. He 
told me the Japanese reduced their 
kilns from cone 06 through cone 4 and 
that they then used an oxidizing fire 
from cone 4 through cone 10 or 12. 


; put over the 





keep it from turning black when re- 
duced from cone 06 through cone 4. 

So I was off! I wh yea examining old 
Chinese copper-red pieces and found 
that they used light < celadons with 
crackles and high feldspar glazes over 
all their copper reds. 

I next began using the copper in 
different forms under the glaze. The 
first was, of course, the “Chore Girl” 
cut with scissors into small pieces and 
put into a glaze with 1 per cent tin 
oxide. The same glaze was mixed with- 
out the “Chore Girl” and tin; it was 
glaze having the “Chore 
Girl” as protection during firing. 

Yes, you've guessed it. I began 
looking for more easily acquired bits 
of copper. First, I started using copper 
filings obtained by filing a piece of 
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COPPER-RED glazes enhance these bot: :s and bowls by Harding Black. 


This called for a glaze that was ‘t 
coy to sonntion. I founc 

est were glazes high in feldspa- 
ei with nai amounts of a} Lis 
such as borax, soda, barium carbonate, 
and colemanite.. But there was still 
something amiss, for I did not get good 
results consistently. 

Then fate was kind to me by send- 
ing an accident to my rescue. One day 
a student of mine was roughing a piece 
of terra cotta with a “Chore Girl,” 
bronze scrub pad. Some of the bronze 
fragments buried themselves in the 
terra cotta. The terra cotta was then 
glazed with a colemanite glaze and 
fired in a reducing fire. The piece 
came out with bright red spots wher- 
ever there was a piece of the bronze 
in the clay. 

That incident opened the door to 
copper reds to me. It showed me that 
copper reds are underglazes. The ware 
had to have a coating of clear glaze 
over the copper-containing glaze to 
10 


so sen 


> 


copper metal. In a glaze I used one- 
half per cent copper filings and 1 per 
cent tin oxide. 

One of my students decided that 
filing copper was too strenuous, so 
he went to the paint store and bought 
a can of copper powder. It is used in 
the same way as the copper filings, 
but each different use of the copper 
gives a distinctive effect. 

Next, I used slips with Bernard 
Leach’s underglaze red copper pigment. 
I employed 20 per cent of this under- 
glaze pigment added to a white basic 
slip or an albany slip. Every time you 
change the glaze over the slip you get 
a different effect in reduction. 

This is the formula for the under- 
glaze red copper pigment used by Mr. 
Kawai, from A Potter's Book by Ber- 
nard Leach: 


parts 
Black Copper Oxide .......... 60.00 
ES COS a re ree ee 28.00 
DER PEEME: -eo5pSiu-o' bec wine eo 3.00 
Sa oe acre ny area te 9.00 
SNE RON in bia aw 6 doses sido 10.00 





And here are some glazes that I get 
good results from: 


CONE 10 


parts 
Jee OPE" CT ag a 30.50 
PETES Nove Ss psy te ban ae eee CD 31.00 
CES ES SEALS Se Rea i eee Se 6.00 
ON ee a ee ear 7.50 
OSS 0 Oo ea pen 3.50 
ERREN RAND 'c.4 ig ono ors 6.6 Ua eina arian 10.00 
| OSS RS ee re eee 2.50 
Barium ‘Carbonate .........500% 6.00 
MOI renee ici wire nt yi aoe Nias 15.00 
Sodium Bicarbonate ............ 2.50 
IN RR RIR os Sin le Waa e-o'e Sar awe 1.00 
“Chore Girl” 
Filings 
> , > 
Copper a 0.50 
Sulphate 
Copper Slip 
CONE 10 
parts 
Nepheline Syenite ............-21.15 
Kinoman Feldspar .....0..000s21.25 
BR MNUNNES ca xo ts an vad airs a sol ole aia its oe 8.40 
i 6 ee eer re 3.95 
MN ENR so ric g moc wien awe we Zao 
MMC. ‘aisig anes ai iola win oars ole piavcale 2.10 
Barium Garnonate .........s6s09 5.00 
PRON icone Saisie see es wad 8.75 
PR ELE a ote ree as here a tote Oi nt ee 
A RIES 6 Fhe a's yig Aaa ania ane 1.00 
Copper Sulphate: 6.6 ssisse cece 1.00 
CONE 10 
parts 
Kinpman Feldsnar ... 40.040 0:38 42.50 
A Pe reer re rrr 2.50 
TNE GO Ree ee a nr 2.50 
RARMRIURRARMNIE <b ipso -'g wei 6 /ase 46 We wie eh 8 17.50 
Barium Carbonate ..........0. 10.00 
RRR cic Sirians ig talk ig ALSO ee TO 15.00 
BA ROE «i. sags oes s. 6a ae 66% 1.00 
\ Filings 
Copper “Chore Girl” 0.50 
Copper Slip 
When you mix these glazes, make 


two batches, one with tin oxide and 
copper and one without, the latter to 
be used as the cover glaze. 

In preparing my glazes, if they have 
as much as ten parts of borax, soda, or 
colemanite, I mix them with water and 
screen them through a_ 100-mesh 
screen. If they are of the high-feldspar 
type, I ballmill the glazes for six hours 
and screen through a 100-mesh screen. 
They can be either sprayed, painted, 
or dipped. 

As for firing, all my reduction firing 
is done in a brick downdraft periodic 
kiln with two sets of burners, bunsen 
and blower setup. To get reduction, I 
use both sets of burners up to cone 4 
with all the air cut off from the bun’ 
sens, giving raw gas without air and 
producing the reducing atmosphere. | 
also nearly close the damper. 


No, I'm not through with copper 
reds . just beginning, in fact. The 
work I have done has just opened 
the door for further work in each 
line of the copper reds, the Pigeon 
Blood, Flame, Chun, Peach Bloom, 


and others. 
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Contemporary Pottery and High Fire 


by DANIEL RHODES 


some of the many reasons for the trend 


toward high-fired stoneware and porcelain 


STRONG trend in contemporary 

ceramics, especially among studio 
potters, is toward the use of higher 
firing temperatures and the production 
of stoneware and porcelain rather than 
lower fired earthenware. 

Indeed, anyone studying a pottery 
show today, if it be representative of 
the kind of ware being generally made, 
is struck by the preponderance of 
earthy surfaces, muted colors, rather 
somber forms, and decorative treat- 
ments. Consulting the catalog, one 
learns that roughly four out of five 
pieces are described as stoneware, and 
that half or more of these have been 
fired in a reducing atmosphere. 

However, ten years ago exhibition 
catalog descriptions seldom referred to 
temperature, and colorful earthenwares 
were the most prevalent. Such stone- 
ware as did appear in exhibits were 
few and, in the rather gaudy company, 
were generally overlooked. But now, 
even California potters, once famous 
for their uninhibited use of color, pro- 
duce stoneware almost exclusively. 

There are, I believe, several influ- 
ences which account for the increasing 
interest in high-fire stoneware and por- 
celain, influences that are strong and 
which have brought, on the whole, a 
measure of vitality and health to the 
art of potting. 

To begin with, interest in pottery 
has increased enormously in recent 
years and technical knowledge about 
pottery processes has become more 
widespread than formerly. And knowl- 
edge of the methods of high-fire stone- 
ware and porcelain, which once were 
taught only at the older professional 
ceramic schools and colleges, is now 
part of the equipment of most well- 
trained people in the field. Most pot- 
ters today are in rather good control 
of their medium, technically, and can 
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make stoneware or porcelain if they 
choose to do so. Because of the broad- 
ening of the ceramic field and the wide- 
spread recognition of pottery making 
and the use of ceramic processes as 
valuable educational tools, there has 
been a rise in the number of pottery 
studios and ceramic departments in uni- 
versities—many having high-tempera- 
ture kilns. 

Another reason for the steady in- 
crease in high-fired ceramics is the def- 
inite practical advantage of such ware. 
Stoneware and poreclain have the qual- 
ities of high strength, impermeability, 
hardness of glaze, and over-all sub- 
stantiality which earthenware 
even at best — lacks. 

Beyond these practical advantages 
is the subtle quality related to the 
specific gravity of the material and 
to its surface character that gives to 
stoneware and procelain a special ap- 
peal to the potter. The ware has a 
tactile quality and a ring which sug: 
gests soundness, density, and strength. 
Then there is a satisfaction in getting 
“much from little.” From the combina- 
tion of a very few clays and glaze ma- 
terials, the higher temperatures yield 
great variety and beauty, which is, in 
a sense, achieved much more effort- 
lessly than where a compromise is 
made with heat. And there is just the 
challenge and excitement of handling 
high temperatures. To look into a 
belching spy-hole and see cone 10 bend- 
ing in near white-heat is an experience 
to which most potters respond posi- 
tively. 

The strong influence that some in- 
dividual artist-potters have had in the 





Mr. Rhodes is an associate professor 
in the School of Design, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. 


trend towards higher firing should also 
be noted. Bernard Leach’s A Potter’s 
Book was avidly read in this country 
and the colorful descriptions of Orien- 
tal pottery methods tempted potters 
everywhere to employ similar means. 
Mr. Leach offered not only “how-to- 
do-it” information but also a_ very 
strong personal philosophy about the 
making of pots and the honest use of 
ceramic materials. Another strong in- 
fluence has been the work of Marg- 
uerite Wildenhain, who has shown 
through her steady and uncompromis- 
ing production of ware of extremely 
high quality that a great deal can be 
done with simple clays and_ glazes 
when they are handled with direction 
and sensitivity. 

It is inevitable that an increased in- 
terest in the potential of their ma- 
terials should have occurred among 
potters, as it has among designers in 
all fields. Potters have rediscovered the 
obvious fact that they are working 
with earthy stuff which has a unique 
character of its own. Interest in ma- 

tials has led to an increasingly frank 
use of clays, grogs, and rough glaze 

“xtures. 

This emphasis upon the undisguised 

ture of materials has become one of 

axioms of contemporary de- 

‘a. Earthenware or faience which is 
heavily glazed and in which the interest 
centers on the color of the glaze or 
on the decoration rather than on the 
form and character of the clay does 
not quite satisfy the need potters feel 
for the expressive use of clay itself. 


TONEWARE, on the other hand, 

is characterized by a greater unity 
between body and glaze. When firing 
temperatures are high enough to bring 
about an incipient fusion of the body, 
it strongly influences the glaze in tex- 
ture and color. The line of demarcation 
between body and glaze becomes blur- 
red. The almost completely fused char- 
acter of porcelain represents this in 


‘the ultimate. The mellow surfaces and 


(Turn to Page 30) 
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Adelaide Alsop Robineau (1865-1929) 








Robineau and the Ceramic National 


N LATE years it has become the fashion in America to 
refer to this century’s prodigious growth of ceramics as 
an “inexplicable phenomenon.” But a study of the con- 
temporary history of pottery reveals the reasons behind the 
ever widening horizons of the art and craft. For as the 
stone tossed into a pool causes concentric circles that incite 
new ones, so the work done by Adelaide Alsop Robineau 
saved American ceramics from portending oblivion and 
caused the National Ceramic exhibitions to be founded. 
The objectives of the exhibition, drawn up by R. Guy 
Cowan, a trustee of the Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts 
who has given invaluable as- 
sistance in the promotion of 
the Ceramic National, 
originally an outline for the 


were 


administrators to follow. Es- 
sentially they are: 1) to im- 
prove the ceramic art in 
America, 2) to educate the 
American public to take an 
intelligent interest in ceramic 
art and to realize that ceramics 
is a major art, 3) to make 
sales, secure commissions and 
positions for ceramic artists, 
and increase their income as 
well as their status as artists. 
Today the program is a keen 
commentary on the state of 
the ceramic field in the U.S. 

But in the days before 
Mrs. Robineau 
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FAMOUS SCARAB Vase 


began her made by Mrs. Robineau. 


work in pottery making, the world of ceramics in this coun- 
try was like a placid pool. Ceramists of the day found little 
incentive for doing good work—indeed, for doing any 
work at all. Nor was the pottery produced being accepted 
by the buying public, which was looking for the import 
label. In European shows it received little more than a 
cursory glance .. . and no American all-ceramic exhibitions 
existed. The American ceramist had yet to “arrive.” 

Arrive he did when Mrs. Robineau entered her now 
famous Scarab Vase, along with a number of her porce- 
lains, in the International Exposition of Turin, Italy, in 
1911. Not only was her work found acceptable, it was 
awarded the Grand Prize! This event, perhaps, was the 
turning point in American ceramics, for her example in- 
spired other ceramists to follow her lead. She herself won 
many more prizes after that for her porcelains. From that 
day to this, American ceramics has been growing and im- 
proving. 

In order to comprehend clearly Mrs. Robineau’s 
achievements, it is necessary to understand the seemingly 
insuperable difficulties she faced. Her work was done al- 
most entirely alone, few books were then available on 
ceramics, and her formal training was slight. Furthermore, 
museums seemed uninterested in her work and the public 
did not understand it and thought the prices too high. 
Thus, she labored to perfect her art with little hope of 
making a living from it. 


ER interest in ceramics began in a circuitous manner. 
During her girlhood in Middletown, Conn., she real- 
ized she would have to earn her own living. Since she had 
> 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM gallery section showing the 1941 Contempor- 


ary Ceramics of the Western Hemisphere show, honoring the tenth 
anniversary of the Ceramic National. 
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EGG-SHELL porcelain bowl, one of two in existence made by Mrs. 
Robineau, is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


shown a liking for painting, she began to learn china paint- 
ing, then in vogue. With the help of books to fill in tech- 
nical details she become a prominent decorator. Her pa- 
tience in doing the minute china decoration was to stand 
her in good stead when she began the excised carving with 
which she enhanced her ceramic pieces. 

Mrs. Robineau did not know it, but her marriage to 
Samuel Robineau in 1899 and their subsequent founding 
of Keramic Studio magazine (now Design) was the step that 
led her inextricably into the ceramic field. Keramic Studio 
was then edited in Syracuse for china decorators, and con- 
But World War I ser- 


iously disrupted the china decorating business, and Mrs. 


tinued to serve them until 1924. 


Robineau as editor of the magazine, realized that the scope 
of the magazine had to be broadened to embrace decorative 
design in a more general way to include “real” cer- 
amics. 

The change was not unwelcome to her, because for 
some time she had been dissatisfied with the shapes of the 
chinaware “blanks” she was decorating, and wanted to 
make her own. 

Her ambition galvanized her into action in 1903 
when Mr. Robineau received a series of articles giving pro- 
cesses and formulas used at the Manufactory at Sevre 
(France) for making cone 9 porcelains. The series was by 
Taxile Doat, ceramist at Sevre, and was later the basis 


for his book, Grand Feu Ceramique. “Mrs. Robineau’s de- 





cision was immediate,” her husband wrote, “she would 
make porcelain.” 

Her only 
Charles F. Binns, the noted English ceramist who was then 
head of the ceramic school at Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y. 


formal training was two weeks under 





PORCELAINS, a selection of the Robineau best, now in the per- 
manent collection of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Tall bottle 
is similar to cinury urn which Mrs. Robineau made for her own 
ashes. 


It was well Mrs. Robineau was seldom daunted by 
failures, for she had many in her lifetime. She made her 
ware alone, from the throwing to glazing, with her hus- 
band’s help only in the firing. Always there were new 
experiments, and she was never satisfied. “Failures were 
more numerous than successful pieces,” Samuel Robineau 
wrote. “When erratic glazes were used, and most ffwing 
glazes such as crystalline or flammes are erratic, we often 
had kilns with absolutely nothing good in them, and gener- 
ally had to be satisfied with one or two good pieces out of 
25 or 30 fired.” But she was unruffled. All unsatisfactory 
pieces, he continued, were reglazed and refired until they 
came out good or were completely ruined. 

She was decorating most of her pieces by an excised 
carving method in which, with a sharp-pointed tool, the 
background is cut away leaving the design in relief. Among 
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ART AND INDUSTRY tie-up is shown in the Ceramic National prize 
for the “best designed piece or pieces of pottery suitable for mass 
production,” exemplified by this coffee set by Mary Scheier, Durham, 
N.H. It won prize in the 14th Ceramic National. 


the most difficult she did were the designs in egg-shell 
coupes. 

Mrs. Robineau’s insistence on only perfect pieces was 
responsible for saving the Scarab Vase when it was 
made. In 1910 the Robineaux were engaged by E. G. 
Lewis, President of the American Women’s League of 
St. Louis, to work in the League’s pottery with Taxile 
Doat, who had come to this country. The Scarab Vase 
was one of Mrs. Robineau’s projects. As it neared com- 
pletion Samuel Robineau began to wish the vase were 
theirs. 

He wrote: “As I was firing it, Mr. Lewis came in 
the kiln room and I offered him $1,000 dollars for it, not 
knowing whether or not it would come out good or bad. 
Mr. Lewis refused the offer. Next day we opened the kiln 
and to our great dismay the precious vase was found with 
two or three big, gaping cracks around -the base.” 

They were all crestfallen. Doat suggested filling the 
cracks with paste and coloring it in short, keeping 
it as an imperfect. Indomitable Mrs. Robineau, however, 
went to work filling the cracks with ground porcelain and 
reglazed the piece. On the second firing it came out in 
perfect condition. Fortunately, the vase reverted back to 
the Robineaux when the American Women’s League failed, 
owing them money. It is now in the permanent collection 
of the Syracuse Museum. 

Like many artists, Mrs. Robineau made little money 
from her work, though she won many prizes. 


Her per- 





SCULPTURE by W. W. Swallow, Allentown, 
Pa., won $500 IBM Prize in 11th Ceramic 
National. 
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Kenneth Bates, Euclid, 
Ohio, award winner in the exhibition of 1946. 


ENAMEL plaque by 





sonal sales records disclose she sold some 600 pieces in 
25 years for approximately $10,000, or roughly $1 a day. 

She died February 18, 1929, at the age of 64, and was 
cremated two days later. 


S IT any wonder that at the passing of this woman 

who did so much to stimulate American ceramics — that 
her admirer Anna W. Olmsted, Director of the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, was inspired to found an ex: 
hibition “in memory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau”’? 

Miss Olmsted named the show the Robineau Memor- 

ial, but soon changed it to the National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion. It is now known as the Ceramic National. 
The consensus in the ceramic field is that credit for 
the show is due Miss Olmsted exclusively, for it was her 
boundless energy that got the exhibition on its feet. And 
she has administered it to its present prestige. 

Basically the ideas and policy of the exhibition remain 
the same as when it was organized. It is still an all-ceramic 
show and anyone can enter by paying the modest $3 fee. 
The traveling show yet travels the U. S. and Canada fol- 
lowing each year’s exhibition. 

Nor have the financial arrangements for the show been 
altered greatly. The largest monetary burden is really on 
the shoulders of the sponsors. Since 1946, the Syracuse 
Museum and the Onondaga Pottery Co. have been sole 
backers. With the 17th, the Ferro Corp. of Cleveland be- 
came a third. And private industries are responsible for 
the cash prizes given the winners at each show. 


OWEVER, a ceramist who entered pottery in 1932 

would find revisions that the growth of the exhibition 
has necessitated. The number of pieces submitted each 
season has increased so enormously in late years that a new 
system of judging had to be formulated. It was decided 
to establish regional juries at various centers throughout 
the country to which contestants send their work for pre- 
The final Jury of Selection and 
Awards meets in Syracuse to select the prize winners from 


liminary “screening.” 
the pieces forwarded by the regional Jurors. 

Similar shows, both national and international, have 
been held throughout the country, with several inspired 
by the exhibition, but none in the world can compete with 
its prestige, and on occasion it has been shown abroad. In 





COOKIE JAR by the late Arthur F. Baggs, 
Ohio State University, a prize winner in the 
Seventh Ceramic National. 
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17TH CERAMIC 
National viewers last 
month saw. Eskimo 
by Elizabeth C. Mc- 
Fadyen, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It was 
given a First Hon- 
orable Mention in 
the show. Of terra 
cotta, the piece 
stands 22!/) inches 
high. 


SLIP DECORATED plate and bowl by Charles Lakofsky, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, took the $100 prize given by G. R. Crocker & Co., 
Syracuse. Award was for ‘pottery whose decoration is best integrat- 
ed to its form.” 


1936, Denmark invited the Museum to send a collection 
of pieces from the Fifth Ceramic National to Copenhagen. 
Through the indefatigable efforts of Miss Olmsted and Mr. 
Cowan the tour was extended to Sweden, Finland, and 
later England. It was financed by the Rockefeller Found- 
ation “because of the international significance of the in- 
vitation.” 

“It was interesting to discover,” Miss Olmsted ob- 
served, “that the Scandinavian Museums, while mildly 
curious, really did not expect very much and were sure 
there would be a preponderance of Indian pots! 

“But all the museums got the surprise of their lives. 
The exhibition was written up by every newspaper in the 
countries visited, and the tremendous variety of the show- 
ing excited them. In some cases, this was regarded as a fault, 
for they looked in vain for a typical American style - 
which in our highly diversified country would be impossible 
and almost undesirable. For it is the countless points of 
view and varying techniques that make this show unique 

something that could not be produced by any other 
country in the world.” 

The Ceramic National has, of course, stimulated pro- 
Back in the pre-Robineau-Ceramic Na- 
tional days, the buying public refused to have anything but 


fessional pottery. 
“imported ware.” In fact, to compete successfully, some 
American potteries actually had to fake foreign labels to 


sell their ware. Now, though lowered tariffs are again 
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ABSTRACTION, an enamel on copper with gold work by H. Edward 
Winter, Cleveland, was awarded the Ferro Corp. prize of $100. The 
plaque measures 14 inches wide and 30 inches long. 


COIL-BUILT wine 
bottle made by The- 
odore Randall, 
Wellsville, N. Y. was 
called by the 17th 
Ceramic National's 
judges ‘completely 
different from every- 
thing else submit- 
ted.” It was award- 
ed the $100 Onon- 
daga Pottery Co. 
prize. 





More 17th Ceramic National Winners on Page 30 


making competition stiff, American hand-crafted ceramics 
appear regularly in department stores and gift shops. 

This ever-growing ceramic art and craft field in the 
U.S. will forever stand as a living, thriving remembrance 
to the works of Adelaide Alsop Robineau and the sincere 
driving energy of Anna Wetherill Olmsted. 


THE Bic SHow keeps getting bigger. In the first, 73 
ceramists from 11 states entered 199 pieces; in the latest, 
the 17th, which concluded in Syracuse last month, 493 
ceramists from 39 states submitted 1,171 entries. 

It is so much more voluminous, in fact, that the Cer- 
amic National is now to be held on a biennial schedule, 
the next in autumn, 1954. The Syracuse Museum Trustees 
expect the move to result in an even more brilliant series 
of ceramic art exhibitions. The traveling circuit, too, will 
have more time to visit the many art centers that have re- 
quested it. 

The Jury of Selection and Awards this year was par- 
ticularly pleased to find more color in the pottery. How- 
ever, color could still be used to better advantage in an 
effort to get away from the many brown and gray works 
that inevitably appear, the members commented. 

The striking and varied sculptures, they reported, are 
expressive of the highly flexible unlimited ceramic medium. 
The enamels show a wider variety of techniques than ever 
before. @ 
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Teaching Teachers Ceramics 


what one summer ceramic workshop is doing 


toward making ‘a kiln in every classroom’ a reality 


NTEREST in ceramics as a medium 

of self-expression and as a thera- 
peutic method has increased immensely 
in the past decade. Ceramics has blos- 
somed into the fastest growing hobby 
in America and the most important 
“home industry.” In the schools, how- 
ever, it is still far short of where it 
should be. It has not been possible to 
meet the demands of administrators, 
and in some cases of the students them- 
selves, for the inclusion of ceramics in 
the elementary school, high school, col- 
lege, and therapeutic curricula because 
of a dearth of properly trained teachers. 

One of the organizations that has 
recognized the problem is the Ameri- 
can Art Clay Co. In 1950 Amaco (as 
American Art Clay is better known) 
in cooperation with the nationally 
known John Herron Art Institute, both 
of Indianapolis, Ind., established a 
summer ceramic workshop. Classes 
were opened to teachers from public 
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and private schools, colleges and uni- 
versities; and to occupational therapists 
from hospitals and institutions. 

The aim of the course is to give 
teachers the background they need 
when they can devote their full atten- 
tion to it, and at a price within easy 
reach of the teacher’s budget. A mod- 
est fee ($25) covers tuition, instruc: 
tion, supplies, and firing charges for 
class work. 

Classes are subdivided for maximum 
personal attention, and the students 
are permitted to specialize in one type 
of work or elect to experiment in sev- 
eral. Two hours of academic credit are 
offered for each brief but intensive 
course. The credits are made possible 
through the John Herron Art School's 
afhliation with Indiana University and 
Butler University. 

For the first summer’s work there 
were only two sessions of two weeks 








each. The demand increased so much 
during the next two sessions that now 
four sessions are offered each summer. 





METAL ENAMELS, examples of the craft in 
liturgical art, were made and _ brilliantly 
colored by the workshop ‘students.’ Enamel- 
ed copper screening is the background for 
the glazed pottery receptacles at left. 
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All of the groups have worked in the 
cool, airy classrooms and patios of the 
John Herron Art School. 

Amaco believes it is helping the 
“students’ ’’ work by assisting them in 
locating pleasant living quarters for 
their stay at the workshop, according 
to their choice—rooms in private resi- 
dences, hotels close to the school, or 
motels not too far distant for those 
with cars. The arrangement provides a 
situation in which the students may 
exchange experiences and ideas when 
not in classes. 

In the workshop, time and effort 
are the students’ only limitations. 
There are complete facilities for be- 
ginning ceramics, including all hand 
methods, as well as advanced work in 
mold making, slip casting, and throw- 
ing on different types of wheels. All 
types of decoration are discussed and 
tried. 


| ggpeneneien on copper has proved 
a particularly popular addition to 
the course, because the amount of equip- 
ment needed is small and inexpensive. 
The teachers know metal enameling 
will appeal to their students, since the 
firing time is only three minutes. Thus, 
a piece may be completed in a single 
class period. 





COOL PATIO of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute serves as a classroom for summer work- 
shop students learning to throw on the wheel. 
The classroom is one of several. Man at left 
is Kenneth Smith, lecturer at the workshop. 

As can be seen from the picture on the 
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Instructors in the workshops have 
ceramic degrees from well known uni- 
versitics and are members of the Amaco 
laboratory staff. James Sheads, who 
teaches throwing and mold making, was 
winner of the first prize in Indiana’s 
last ceramic exhibition. Kenneth E. 
Smith, Director of the Ceramic Depart- 
ment at Amaco, has degrees in ceram- 
ics from Alfred University and Ohio 
State University. Before  afhliating 
with Amaco in 1946 he taught ceramics 
at Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 


“students” 


opposite page, attending the 
Amaco-John Herron Art institute workshop 
also are interested in handforming. The man 
in right foreground is with the Boy Scouts cf 
America. 


POTTERY, 
made by teachers and occupational thera- 
pists during the 1952 summer workshop. 


wheel thrown and hand built, 


versity, New Orleans, for 16 years. 

Mr. Smith’s daily lecture course is 
supplemented with motion pictures and 
more than 100 color slides that repro- 
duce pottery made by leading cer- 
amists. Various displays and demonstra- 
tions are also utilized as teaching aids. 

Often, invited ceramic experts give 
lectures and demonstrations to the 
groups. Their ideas furnish a great deal 
of stimulation and inspiration. A rare 
opportunity is offered to visit modern 
studios when the group has an all-day 
picnic in Brown County, home of In- 
diana’s famous artists’ colony. 

Students working under the instruc- 
tion of persons expert in using ceramic 
materials obtain invaluable knowledge 
and experience for their coming class 
work. Possibilities and limitations are 
learned more rapidly, surer, and more 
painlessly than by study and private ex- 
perimentation. In addition, théy learn 
the best ways of handling clays and 
glazes, and gain first-hand experience 
in stacking and firing kilns. 

Proving the intense enthusiasm gen- 
erated in these workshops is the num- 
ber of students who have returned for 
a second, third, and even fourth ses- 
sion, going into more advanced or more 
specialized problems. 

Since the inception of the work- 
shops, teachers from 23 states have at- 
tended. Now, those states are enjoy- 
ing more ceramics in the school cur- 
riculum plus the satisfacticn of know- 
ing that the courses are handled by 
competently trained teachers. 

Amaco knows, however, that, though 
summer workshops for ceramic teachers 
exist elsewhere too, there is room for 
many more. The workshop officials 
offer the Amaco-John Herron plan as 
a workable plan for others. 
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One Good Thing Leads To Another .... 


... that’s how Delta came to print this FREE booklet for you. First, the most 
complete line of ceramic brushes made. . 
finest. Now, this worthwhile booklet written by 
Carol Janeway. Profit by her valuable hints on 
ceramic brushes, their selection, use and 


care. And 


believe you'll agree that this 
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when all’s read and done we 


booklet, like everything from 
Delta, excels in its field. 
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delta 
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PROFILE 


Richard Petterson 


T IS said that you can learn to be 

a very patient person by observing 
the Chinese people. It is said, too, 
that a ceramist must be a forebearing 
fellow. Put together, these two facts 
may contribute to the -high standing 
that Richard Petterson (rhymes with 
better fun), a sojourner in China for 
14 years of his youth, has attained 
in the ceramic art field. 

Mr. Petterson is today head «: the 
Ceramics Department of Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif., in what he 
calls a “very pleasant situation where 
much of my time is scheduled for or- 
iginal work and experimentation. ° 

™n 1914, at the age of four, Richard 
Petterson went with his father and 
mother to Tientsin, China, where the 
elder Petterson had taken a job as pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Pei Yang, 
government engineering university. 

While in China he had the oppor- 
tunity of studying historical Chinese 
ceramics and Oriental modern tech- 
niques in the field. He also once acted 
as a buying agent, purchasing Chinese 
art objects for American collectors. 
And incongruously, in those years he 
was manager of a Chinese banjo-uku- 
lele factory! 

It was not until 1938, eight years 
after his return to the United States, 
that Mr. Petterson was graduated from 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, with teaching credentials and 
specialized training in ceramics. 

However, the mustached ceramist 
ought not to be chalked up as a dullard 
because he spent eight years to obtain 
his degree. On the contrary, it seems 
that each art form he investigated led 
him off for a time into that field to 
gain first-hand experience. Conse- 
quently, during those college years he 
was at one time or another a com- 
mercial artist, wood carver, furniture 
maker, silk screen printer, and model 
maker. 

After receiving his degree, Mr. Pet- 
terson continued studying at the Uni’ 
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versity of Southern California and 
the University of Chicago. 

Then he turned, naturally enough, 
to teaching. He taught art at Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) City College from 1939 
to 1947, and during the summers of 
1941 to 1946 directed special art work- 
shops for the University of Chicago. 

It was in 1948 that he was invited 
to his present position at the Scripps 
College-Claremont Graduate School to 
direct ceramics on undergraduate and 
graduate levels, and he now holds the 
rank of Assistant Professor of Art and 
Ceramics. 

Since 1949 he has been responsible 
for the Scripps Annual Invitational 
Show of Ceramic Art, which this year 
will be a national exhibition. 

He has been active in various ceramic 
organizations outside his academic 
career. For two years he has been 
Chairman of the American Ceramic 
Society Design Division in Southern 


California. 
O DISCUSS Richard Petterson’s 


career without mentioning his role 
in the Los Angeles County Fair’s Na- 
tional Arts and Crafts Competition is 
to leave part of the story untold. For 
he is director of the Competition, and 
in the fall of the year he has time for 
little else. Now in its fifth year since 
the late war, the Competition is given 
in beautiful galleries, offers large prizes, 
and receives entries, including many 
ceramics, from all over America. Show- 
ing to an average yearly audience of 
700,000 visitors during the show's 16 
days, it has become one of the impor- 
tant means of communication between 
the designers of America and the buy- 
ing public. 

Coordinated by Richard Petterson. 
and directed by Millard Sheets, the 
Fine Arts Division last year was turn- 
ed over to a presentation of a show 
entitled “6,000 Years of Art in Clay,” 
perhaps the most comprehensive cer- 
amic exhibition ever held in America. 

A versatile fellow, Mr. Petterson 








has been active in recent years in the 
industrial phases of ceramics as a de- 
signer, consultant, and inventor. 

Designer Petterson has been plan- 
ning ware for certain California pro- 
ducers, and the work is soon to be put 
on the market. 

Consultant Petterson, at the mom- 
ent, is serving the Jordan Tile Co., a 
branch of the Mosaic Tile Co. His 
main work has been done in developing 
glazes, colors, and decorative tech- 
niques for Jordan’s red quarry tile. 

Inventor Petterson in 1940 evolved 
the Multi-Unit Kiln. In it, removable 
separate rings may be stacked or un- 
stacked into larger or smaller capacity 
kiln setups, each ring containing its 
own electric heating elements. Develop- 
ment of the kiln has been done through 
the Petterson Multi-Unit Kiln Co., 
directed by his father, Harold A. 
Petterson. 

He has, besides, originated several 
other pieces of ceramic equipment in- 
cluding a simple clay mixing device, 
suitable for studios and schools. 

Not content with all his present ac- 
complishments, the enthusiastic Cali- 
fornian is planning to carry his work 
into higher temperature ranges, from 
cone 5 (which he has used for the last 
five years) to cone 10 or more, re 
ducing or oxidizing all types of por- 
celain, with special emphasis upon 
color in the body. 

Some of his greatest joys come from 
designing and creating on the wheel 
while “working in” glazes and decora- 
tion as a piece is being formed, and 
even more, “developing better and 
more satisfying color in high-fired 
ware.” 

In fact, his future accomplishments 
seem directed along those lines, for 
he says, “I am dissatisfied with the 
lack of color in present-day stoneware, 
and see hope for a new and very much 
more exciting area of work in glazes, 
with an unlimited color palette, not 
gaudy, but truly ceramic.” 
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PADDLES used in conjunction with hand form- 
ing may be (left to right) smooth, wrapped 
with light cord, or heavy cord—or other- 
wise textured. Cord aids in the forming pro- 
cess, later can be used in texturing. 





SUITABLE “roughs” from which to start the 
paddle-formed pot may be slab-built, coil- 
made, or wheel-thrown. 


BASE is made by pounding out a ball of clay 
on a plaster bat. It is cut to the approximate 
desired shape and the coils of clay built up 
to the full height of the piece. Obtaining the 


Bad 
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Hand-forming Using a Paddle 


by DONALD G. WOOD 


F the hand-forming processes, coil- 
building, slab-building, and _ vari- 
ations of the two are probably the most 
familiar and most widely used. Use of 
a paddle in conjunction with these 
hand-forming methods offers a striking 
and time- and labor-saving variation. 
The slower and more tedious pro- 
cedure of coiling up a form and thumb- 
ing the coil together can be avoided 
through the use of a paddle and a hand 
form held inside the cylinder of coils. 
This way, the coils are mashed _to- 
gether into a homogeneous mass. With 
the paddle method, the clay cen be used 
a little stiffer and the shape quite sensi- 
tively formed after the full height and 
volume of the piece are established. 
Paddling the hand-formed clay into 
a shape is a tried and true idea. Early 
American Indians used the paddle in 
conjunction with coil building, and 
found that they could make pots faster 
and more efficiently. To them, it was 
actually quite a revolution of the hand- 
forming process, since it allowed more 





The author is Acting Director of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


height first is important because the paddling 
will widen the piece without making it taller. 
Little care is needed in building the coil cy- 


rapid manufacture of pottery. Yet it 
did not call upon any greater degree of 
hand skill beyond the ordinary hand 


ing a coil pot. 

The pot being constructed in the 
illustrations on these pages is a shape 
which would be very difficult to make 
with coils, slabs, or by throwing; but 
with this method it was fairly simple. 

The paddling process simply calls 
for a roughed-in approximation of the 
height of the pot. It should have sufh- 
cient thickness of wall to create the 
volume of the piece when thinned out 
and stretched to the final form. Any 
convenient way of putting the rough 
form together is suitable: the slab, coil, 
or wheel method. 

Incidentally, a good practical clay, 
suitable for throwing, is the most de 
sirable kind for the paddle process. 

Be certain the height of the piece is 
established in the rough piece before 
the paddling begins. Paddling stretches 
the form and enlarges the volume hori- 
zontally so that the pot will grow 
“fatter” without becoming taller. 

As for the hand form which is held 
inside the pot to support the clay while 
it’s beaten, it can be any of a variety 
of shapes and sizes, depending upon the 


linder, as you can see; nor is thumbing the 
coils together necessary. The cylinder need 
be little more than sturdy. 
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a fast, easy way to shape 
strikingly different hand- 
formed pots. originated by 
the Indians, it has unlimited 
applications today 


shape of the pot desired. The one used 
by the author was a wooden form. 
However, bisque-fired shapes are much 
more convenient to make, and work as 
well as wooden ones. 

The paddle itself should be sufh- 
ciently heavy to give a “bruising” blow. 
The result of the heavy blows is the 
moving and mashing of the clay in the 
center of the wall firmly together. 

In the early stages of forming with 
a paddle, it should be wrapped with a 
cord. When beaten with a cord-wrap- 
ped paddle, the surface of the clay is 
continually churned and the lines of 
the original coils are completely obliter 
ated and surface cracks are prevented. 
The dry cord also keeps the clay from 
sticking to the paddle. 

Textures formed by the cord-wrap- 
ped paddle often are very handsome 
and can be used to heighten interest in 
the pot’s form. If a textured surface is 
desired, a cord size in relation to the 
size of the finished pot should be 
selected, to insure the texture being 
“in scale.” The Indians used many 
sizes and kinds of cord which afforded 
varieties of textures. They also carved 
paddles out of clay, creating endless 
kinds of patterns. 

Actually, no amount of intricate tex- 
ture is going to make a pot good if the 


SOLID BLOWS with a cord-wrapped paddle 
weld the clay into a homogeneous mass. The 
hand form is held firmly inside the cylinder 
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form itself is weak. But the selection of 
a paddle texture is a very exciting part 
of this process and when sensitively 
done can enhance the form in many 
subtle ways. 

As the ceramist gains experience 
with the paddling method, he shows 
more ease in working with the ware. 
He learns what height of rough shape 
should be established in the beginning. 
In practice, a little trial-and-error 
should be attempted in order to see 
what sizes of cylinders and thickness 
of walls are appropriate for the dif- 
ferent shapes. I would suggest a great 
deal of practice, without the intention 
of keeping each piece. This allows the 
craftsman to develop skill in the most 
uninhibited way. 

While skill is developing in just 
handling the material and _ tools, an 
awareness of the aesthetic properties of 
the paddle forming process grows. You 
will find there are qualities in the 
finished pieces unique to paddle-form- 
ing that set the piece apart from those 
formed any other way. 


and the clay wall is mashed between it and 


the paddle. 








UNIQUE shape, one of many possible with 
the paddle-forming method, begins to appear. 
With proper control of the paddle, using the 
face or side, with or without the hand form 
inside, possibilities are almost limitless. 
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ABOVE: Such household 


items as a broken 
comb, rubber caster, glass jar, and lipstick 
tube are used in beginning the train design. 
Comb teeth make the track; a caster forms 
the ties; a jar, the locomotive wheels; and 
lipstick tube, the drive wheels. 


GARAGE tool kit provides a socket wrench 
for pressing in the wheel hubs. 





Everyday Tools Make Decorative 


Patterns in Clay 


by RICHARD PETTERSON 


try your own, unique variations on this design technique 


using utensils from the kitchen, garage, cosmetic kit 


ATTERNS in clay may be brushed 

on, inlaid, carved, and suitably 
pressed into the plastic clay surface 
with tools such as tubes, combs, pastry 
decorators, and even beer can openers. 

Repeating a pleasant pattern rythm- 
ically, for over-all decoration, is both 
easy and satisfactory, providing it is 
done with a sense of proportion and 
a desire to treat the clay with respect. 
This is an important point. Scratching, 
roughening, or over-texturing clay seem 
to produce an unpleasant effect. Lines 
drawn into wet clay never seem as 
clean and controlled as pressed lines. 
A point pulled through the clay creates 
distressing furrows and scratchy edges, 
whereas pressed patterns always feel 
smooth, touchable and somehow right. 





Mr. Petterson is head of the Cer- 
amics Department of Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif. 


WOOD CHISEL is useful for making the 
locomotive outline. Smoothing up of the 
plastic clay may be done with the flat side 
of the tool. 
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Here a characteristic pattern is dem- 
onstrated by steps, not to be copied, 
but as an example of an approach to 
clay surface enrichment with simple, 
easy-to-get tools everyone has in_ his 
home. Although the decorating is be- 
ing done on a slab before it is given 
final shape, pressed patterns can of 
course be made on finished shapes, 
while the clay is still in a plastic state. 

It is always advisable to prepare a 
finished sketch or pattern of the design 
in full size. Also, the potter should 
become familiar with each of the tools 
by practicing on a piece of scrap clay. 

In the train design shown here, a 
broken comb, rubber caster, glass jar, 
lipstick tube, socket wrench, narrow 
chisel, measuring spoon, and nut and 
bolt were used. 

By breaking out some teeth of a 
comb a tool for making the track was 
made. A rubber caster, filed to give 
the appropriate design, made the rail- 


KITCHEN gets into the act when a measuring 
spoon is used in pressing in a line in the 


engine cab. 
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FINAL DESIGN can be used as the center 


decoration of a plate, bowl, or wall plaque. 


road ties. A glass jar and lipstick tube 
were used for the large and small 
wheels of the locomotive. To press in 
the wheel hubs a socket wrench was 
utilized, though any small tube tool 
would have done. 

Pressing in the lines for the over- 
all design of the locomotive was accom- 
plished with a narrow chisel. Although 
a strip of wood or plastic could be used, 
note the more interesting line quality 
created by the wedge-shaped end of the 
chisel. After putting in smokestack 
lines, the flat end of the chisel was 
employed to smooth out and erase the 
track pattern between them. Smooth- 
ing was done with a moistened finger- 
tip. 

A plastic measuring spoon, in this 
case, is used for pressing in two deco- 
rative objects. The cupped end of the 
spoon adapts itself nicely to pressing 
in the line for the engine cab. Its 
handle makes a decorative headlight. 


HANDLE of the measuring spoon makes a 
decorative headlight. 
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Pie crust roller made the rickrack pattern; 
broken comb pulls smoke from the stack. 


The lantern on the locomotive’s nose 
is pressed with a nut and bolt. Nuts 
and bolts are among the most useful 
pattern-making tools—square, hexa- 
gonal, with the bolt twisted through 
the nut or with the nut used alone. 
Tilting the tools will -give another 
whole group of effects. 

Rickrack pattern decorating the boil- 
er and cab is fashioned with a pie 
crust roller; smoke flows above the 
stack from the end of a broken comb. 
Final touches are put on by trimming 
the edges, smoothing, and cleaning up 
imperfections. 

Any number of other tools, similar 
or quite different from those used in 
making this subject, may be tried in 
the same pressing and stamping tech- 
nique. The results will be as varied 
as the tools, ideas, and potters them- 
selves. * 


LANTERN emerges as a nut and bolt is 
pressed into the nose of the cab. 














IN THE WORKS... 


AT CERAMICS MonrtTHLY! 


here are just a few of the ar- 
ticles which will be presented in 
forthcoming issues: 


DECORATING WITH 
ENGOBES— 


Karl Martz, Professor of Cer- 
amics at Indiana University, 
discusses the various tech- 
niques that can be used—and 
shows how a single design 
idea can produce different re- 
sults by simply changing the 
method of execution. 


CRAZING— 


the whys and wherefores, pre- 
sented in an easy -to-under- 
stand manner by ceramic en- 
gineer-artist Edgar Littlefield, 
of Ohio State University. 


LEACH, HAMADA, AND 
YANAGI— 


their views, comments, and 
opinions. E. J. Brownson of 
Wittenberg (Ohio) College ob- 
tained this analysis exclusively 
for ‘Ceramics Monthly”. 


SCULPTING USING A 
REMOVABLE ARMATURE— 
another illustrated ‘‘how-to” 
article by Richard Petterson of 
Scripps College. here's the 
step-by-step procedure for 
building with a removable ar- 
mature. 


PROPER CARE OF THE 
KILN— 


is outlined by Ken Smith, form- 
er teacher and presently the 
ceramic director of the Ameri- 
can Art Clay Co. 


FREE FORM— 


a series by Dorothy Perkins, 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, the subject fully covered 
for the first time. 


You won't want to miss a single 
article or issue. If you haven't 
subscribed to CERAMICS MONTH- 


LY yet—do so NOW. 
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a few selected tools, a notebook and pen- 


cil, a free afternoon—and you're ready to 


Dig Your Own Clay 


By J. SHELDON CAREY 


4 HY dig my own clay when | 
can purchase clays and clay 
bodies that are excellent in almost 
every respect?” you ask. True enough, 
most manufacturers are doing a fine 
job of supplying ceramic enthusiasts 
with good materials. By perhaps mak- 
ing slight additions to prepared clays, 
you can make them fill the need for 
any type of project you have in mind. 
Nevertheless, though commercial 
clays are eminently useful, I have been 
approached by many individuals and 
groups for information on how to find 
raw clay and what to do with it to 
make it usable. 

I find there are two reasons why 
they want to obtain their own clay. 
First, many of them feel their ignor- 
ance of the clays’ “mysteries” inhibits 
their work to a degree. It’s a subject 
for wonder to them because most of 





EROSION often cuts away topsoil to expose 
large clay deposits as in this rural scene. 
Before taking samples, however, foreign mat- 
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them have never seen clay except in a 
mixed and de-aired form, either in a 
barrel or plastic bag. The fact. still 
holds you can do a better job if you 
intimately know the materials you are 
working with. And what better way 
to learn about clay—the “backbone” 
of ceramics— than to go out and take 
some directly from nature herself? 

The second reason is that the cera- 
mist gets more meaning and satisfac- 
tion from his ware if he can say, “I 
made that ceramic piece “from the 
ground up.’ ~ 

Many teachers organize prospecting 
trips to better acquaint their students 
with their materials. Many more en- 
thusiasts would like to dig their own 
clay, but unfortunately don’t know 
where to look, nor do they know what 
clay in the natural state looks like. 

Yet, clay exists in various amounts 


bad 


and debris 


ter such as vegetation, topsoil, 
should be cleared away, as is being done in 
the picture at top of page. 





and quality in nearly every rural area, 
and can be located with little effort. 
Some afternoon when you're out for a 
drive watch for exposures similar to 
the ones shown in the accompanying 
pictures. The color of the exposures is 
likely to be white, tan, gray, yellow, 
gray-green, red, or brown. If you want 
to be sure of some good clay in your 
area, write to your state geological sur- 
vey. It should be able to send you 
considerable information with detailed 
maps showing exact locations. 


FTER you have familiarized your- 

self with several sites, you are 
ready to “go dig.” Take the following 
items along—they will be helpful: 

1) A round-pointed shovel, 2) a 
pick-axe, 3) heavy cord, 4) cloth sacks 
or cardboard boxes, 5) a sheet of plas- 
tic or rubberized material, and 6) a 
notebook and pencil. Incidentally, a 
cool day will also be very helpful. 

On your first trip, it would be best 
if you planned to investigate as many 
promising places as possible with the 
intent of merely bringing back small 
samples. After these samples have been 
investigated to see if their properties 
will satisfy your needs, you can go 
back and get as much as you want. 
Using this procedure, you will be able 


; (Turn to Page 28) 





Mr. Carey is head of the Ceramic 
Division of the Design Department, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
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HE general simplicity of metal enameling, the short 

firing time (a few minutes), and the palette of some 
300 colors have made this art particularly popular. In 
schools especially it has met with considerable enthusiasm, 
because in most cases a student can finish a piece in a single 
class period. 

The earrings Harold Martin is shown enameling are 
being done by the Cloisonne (say Cloy-zo-NAY) method. 
In this technique a fine wire or ribbon of metal is em- 
bedded in the enamel and some of the enamel color is 
celled-in by means of the wire or ribbon. The word Clois- 
onne, in fact, means “cloister” or “cell.” 

Metal enameling differs from the clay-glaze art, yet 
there is an identity between the function of the enamel and 
the glaze. Enamel performs the same role on a metal sur- 
face that a glaze does on clay. The big operational differ- 
ence is that, in enameling, the piece is inserted in a hot 
kiln, with the enamel maturing in several minutes. 

An enamel, also referred to as vitreous enamel, por- 
celairnn enamel, and glass enamel, is simply a glass. Essent- 





1. THIS PIECE of pure copper is gauge 22. Easy to cut, it is light 
and comfortable to the ear. Harold Martin makes a sketch of the 
earring shape, then cuts a paper pattern from it. He places the 
pattern on the copper sheet and starts cutting. Tinner’s snips that can 
do circular cutting are best. 2. After cutting the shapes to conform 
as closely as possible to the pattern, he uses a leather mallet to 
hammer the shapes absolutely flat. The mallet makes no marks on the 
surface when handled lightly. An old flat-iron comes in handy in the 
role of anvil. 3. To get a smooth edge and an elegant, flowing out- 
line he puts the two shapes together in a vise and files. Thus, Mr. 
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a look over the shoulder of Harold Martin, 


Chicago enameler, as he makes Cloisonne 


Copper Enameled Earrings 


ially, an enamel, a glaze, and a glass are alike. The way 
“glass” is used makes the difference. If used by itself, it 
is just glass. If the glass is adhered to a clay surface, it 
is called a glaze. And if glass applied to a metal surface 
is meant, it is called an enamel. 

(A ceramic enamel should not be confused with the 
organic paint which is also called enamel. Enamel paint 
is a mixture of materials which will dry to a high glossy 
finish. Some confusion may also come from the word 
“baked enamel.” It is a special type of enamel paint that 
is hardened on the metal by heating to a temperature of 
300-400 degrees Fahrenheit, after it is applied. Ceramic 
enamels must be fired (not baked) at temperatures between 
1350-1550 degrees F.) 

Enamel itself is a specially prepared glass which has 
been ground to a fine powder. The raw materials are 
similar to those which make up a glaze. The manufacturer 
places the materials in a furnace and melts them into a 
homogeneous glass, which is then cooled, crushed, and 
screened. The finished material is called frit. 


; 


| 


Martin says, you will have two perfectly like shapes; either side 
of the copper piece can be the face. Further smoothness of the edge 
is attained by rubbing with number 3/0 emery cloth. He never uses 
a file or emery cloth on the face of the piece, as they are too coarse. 
He drills a one-sixteenth inch hole for the earring findings through 
both pieces at the top end, about a sixteenth from the edge. 4. The 
copper shapes are then.polished with fine steelwoo!, number 00; both 
the surfaces and the edges are scrubbed vigorously. To keep small 
shapes such as these in place Mr. Martin finds a piece of cork comes 
in handy. 
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5. CLEANING is completed with steelwool, cleanser, and water, 
then he rinses well. When the clean water flows evenly over 
the entire surface without forming beads, the metal is considered 
clean. Without touching the surface again with bare fingers Martin 
dries the piece with a clean paper towel. It is ready for enameling,. 
6. He pauses at this point to twist into shape the copper wire that 
is going to make the earrings Cloisonne. The wire is also 22 gauge. 


8. WITH A SPATULA Mr. Martin places the shapes inthe hot enamel- 
ing kiln. He uses a small commercially built kiln for these small 
pieces. Each piece is fired separately at about 1475 degrees F. for 
slightly more than one minute, the time and temperature having been 
predetermined. While the piece is still in the kiln, he carefully presses 
the wires into the melted enamel if they are not perfectly flat, using 
care not to touch the enamel. After removing the pieces from the 
kiln, they are allowed to cool off on a piece of heated asbestos. 9. 
When the pieces have cooled, the colored enamel is applied in the 
same manner as shown in step seven. This time he sprinkles on a 
heavier coat of enamel, but doesn't “drown” the wires—in fact, he 





Frit is commercially prepared and is available in a 
wide palette of colors. Since enamels are fired at a very 
low temperature (about cone 015), the manufacturers have 
been able to prepare almost every color and hue imaginable. 

Though enameling is done on silver, gold, and iron, 
copper is usually preferred. It is not excessively expensive, 
is easy to cut and shape, has a brilliant luster, and is light 
in weight. The latter quality is, of course, important if 
one is making jewelry such as earrings. 

In general, the enameling procedure is an elementary 
one. The metal is first cut, shaped, and made perfectly 
clean. Enamel frit is then applied either by dusting-on 
or spooning-on the dry powder, or by converting the 
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With a pointed, long-nosed pair of pliers, Mr. Martin finds it easy 
to get the desired shape. He now puts a couple of spoonfuls of 
clear enamel in a fine tea-strainer (60 to 80 mesh). By tapping the 
strainer lightly with a spoon a fine, even sprinkle of powder will settle 
on the clean, prepared copper shapes. Just at the point when he 
fails to see the sparkle of the copper surface, he stops. It should 
appear as if the shapes are covered with a sheet of writing paper. 


removes possible enamel deposits from the wire surfaces. If another 
color is desired inside the wires, Mr. Martin vacuums the first color 
with a “suction-ball" made from an ordinary atomizer, then fills the 
empty space with the second color, using a minute “spoon.” He then 
fires as before. 10. A‘ black fire-glaze forms on the back and on 
the wires, and is removed by putting the enameled pieces in a solu- 
tion of one part sulfuric acid with three parts water. A heavy glass 
bowl, or jar is used; the acid is added to the water—not the water 
to the acid. When the fire-glaze is removed, the pieces are rinsed 
thoroughly in water, dried, and completed by polishing carefully 
with extra-fine steelwool. 


powdered frit into a paste and brushing it on. The piece 
is then placed in a hot kiln and allowed to remain until 
the frit has completely melted, usually from two to four 
minutes. It is removed, cooled and the exposed metal sur- 
faces polished; the piece is done. 

Incidentally, enamels can be refired many times. 
Where detailed work is done involving many colors they 
are usually fired on one at a time. 

The modern enameler is more fortunate that the old- 
time craftsman who had to make his own frits. Today, 
the ready availability of unlimited colors, the countless 
pieces possible, the beauty of the results, and the compara’ 
tive simplicity cf the method make enameling an easy and 
satisfying art, craft, and hobby. 
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PYROMETRIC CONES offer an 
invaluable service to the ceramist. Al- 
though the temptation to fire by “feel” 
or “sight” possesses many ceramists, 
no kiln should be fired without a 
plaque of cones, set so that it can be 
observed through the peep-hole. In 
larger kilns, several cone plaques should 
be set in different parts of the kiln to 
bear witness to hot-spots and cold- 
spots. 

A temperature measuring instrument 
is helpful in indicating the approximate 
temperature of a kiln, but it does not 
take the place of cones. 

The important thing to remember is 
that the firing of ceramic ware is not 
merely a problem of temperature, but 
one of time and temperature. It takes 
a specific period of time to properly 
mature bodies and glazes. Cones are 
made from the same type of materials 
that go into the bodies and glazes; thus, 
they react to the firing in the same 
manner as the ware being fired. They 
take guesswork out of firing. When 
time and temperature have matured the 
ware, the cone will emphatically let 
you know. 


A BODY (to clarify a point) is a 
mixture of two or more clays; or it is 
a mixture of clay and other ceramic 
materials. 


SALT GLAZED pottery, although it 
has a charm all its own, to the unini- 
tiated the words themselves—salt glaze 

invite more curiosity than does the 
ware. Yes, it is common salt (sodium 


chloride); no, you do not obtain the 
glaze by mixing the salt with the body 
or rub it into or dust it onto the ware 
surface. 

The procedure for salt glazing is to 
place unglazed ware (of a cone 6 body 
or higher) in a gas-fired kiln, and fire 
in the conventional manner. After the 
body has matured, the temperature is 
held constant around cone 6 to 8. Or- 
dinary salt is then thrown in the burner 
ports where it vaporizes due to the 
heat. The vapor fills the kiln and at- 
tacks the surface of the ware, reacting 
with the alumina and silica of the body 
to form a transparent glass. The glass 
is confined to the surface and is actually 
a glaze. 

The hot salt vapors do not restrict 
their activity to the ware alone—but 
attack and glaze the entire inside of 
the kiln. In subsequent firings, there- 
fore, except at low temperatures, an 
atmosphere of salt vapor may be 
present in the kiln. Use of the kiln is 
then restricted to salt glazing in most 
cases. 

But don’t try salt glazing in an elec- 
tric kiln. The salt vapors attack the 
metal elements and they “melt” almost 
immediately. 


MANUFACTURERS have’ made 
great strides in the preparation of 
glazes, bodies, and other materials. The 
user should read the instructions care- 
fully before working with the materials 
and should refrain from making addi- 
tions, substitutions, or subtractions, un- 
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less called for. The materials have been 
carefully compounded and the manu- 
facturer invariably includes everything 
necessary for good results. 

To avoid other difficulties, don’t use 
a glaze from one source on a body from 
another, unless you have made a test to 
see what the results will be. The manu- 
facturer makes his glaze fit his body 
(to prevent crazing) and is careful not 
to include chemicals in the body which 
would react unfavorably with the glaze 
—causing discoloration. 


CITY SCHOOLS by the score are 
adding ceramics to the art curriculum, 
to the delight of the students, the par- 
ents, and most of the teachers. As a 
medium of expression clay has no peer. 
But some of the teachers are forgetting 
that ceramics in the art curriculum 
should be nothing more than a medium 
of expression. Many are teaching ce- 
ramics as a skill and vocation. They 
stress casting and other quick processes 
at the expense of hand building. Their 
teaching defeats the real purpose of the 
clay. Take a tip from the occupational 
therapists—the impression clay leaves 
on the student is just as important as 
the impression the student leaves in the 
clay. 


CRACKED KILNS, more often than 
not, are the fault of the kiln operator 
rather than the manufacturer. The re- 
fractory material which lines the kiln 
will expand upon heating and contract 
upon cooling. If the change is sudden, 
one or more cracks may occur. If the 
change in size is gradual, however, the 
refractory brick has a chance to adjust 
itself to its new size and cracking is 
not likely to occur. So treat your kiln 
with respect: heat it on a slow sched- 
ule and cool it slowly. Suppress the 
temptation to look inside to see how 
everything is coming along while the 
kiln is hot. The sudden rush of cool air 
can damage the kiln (and also the 
ware). Keep the lid or door closed until 
the kiln has cooled to at least below 
300° Fahrenheit. And don’t slam the 
door or drop the lid. 

Small hairline cracks may always be 
with you, but they are not harmful. If 
larger cracks do appear, they can be 
filled with a 50-50 mixture of a good 
refractory cement and grog. 


A BALL MILL is a necessary item if 
you wish to make your own solid- 
colored glazes. The color intensity of 
many of the oxides make ballmilling 
necessary if a speckled or mottled effect 
is to be avoided. It may be possible to 
obtain solid colors in small amounts by 
using the mortar and pestle, but only 


‘after considerable grinding. Get a ball 


mill, or use commercially prepared 
glazes. 
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STOCK MOLDS 


ART CERAMIC STUDIO 





OUR OWN ORIGINAL MODELS 


Finest molds at wholesale prices. 
Sales limited to established studios, 
potteries, manufacturers and schools. 
Catalogue and price list on request 


Model and mold shop established 1941. 
Open Monday to Saturday inclusive. 


MODEL - BLOCK - CASE - MOLDS 
838 Genessee St. Trenton 10, N.J. 
Corner of Dayton St. 











The 
E. P. MAYEN CO. 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MAYCO 


The finest and most economical, 
ready and easy to use, 


LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLOR. 


For GREENWARE and BISQUE, 
CERAMIC and PORCELAIN. 


Wishes to their many thousands 
of satisfied customers — Artists, 
Hobbyists and Commercial Users, 





A Very Happy and Prosperous 
NEW YEAR 
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IN EXCAVATING for home foundations, drainage, and new roads, 
the overburden (vegetation, soil, dirt, and stones) will be cleared 
away and may expose good clay deposits. 
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RAW CLAY which you find probably will resemble soft rock, and 
will break off in large chunks. 
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Dig Your Own Clay 


Begins on Page 24 


to make a selection of the clay best suited for your own 
work. It will also preclude your bringing back a large 
supply of clay only to find it unsatisfactory. 

When you arrive at a chosen spot (be sure you are 
not trespassing) select a small sample and rub it with your 
fingers. If it has a soapy feeling or becomes sticky when 
a little water is applied, you may be quite sure it is clay. 

The clay you will find is most likely to be hard and 
damp. Sometimes it will resemble soft rock and break off 
in large chunks. Before taking samples, clean away any 
foreign material such as top soil, rocks, and sticks that may 
have washed or fallen from above. 

If you find a large vertical exposure, you may notice 
layers, called strata. They may vary in color and texture 
and also in properties. It would be well to take clean 
samples from each stratum. If you locate clay which is 
soft and plastic and if quantities can be found that are 
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VERTICAL EXPOSURE of clay from which you should take at least 
three samples, one from each layer. The dash lines separate layers 
where structure of the bed has changed, yielding clays of different 
textures and color. 
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DRIED STREAM or river beds often contain raw clay. If still in 


a plastic state, the clay should be wrapped immediately in airtight 
material that will prevent drying. 


é 


free from stones and other non-plastic materials, you can 
save time later by removing it and immediately wrapping 
the clay in plastic or rubberized material to prevent drying. 

Before you leave any deposit, you should make a de- 
tailed record of the exact locality so that you can find it 
on a return trip with a minimum of difficulty. 

For example, if you were in Douglas County, you 
could refer*to the deposit as D-1, Then it would be very 
helpful if you could give the section, township, and range 
because some areas change very rapidly. If you have taken 
samples from different parts of a deposit, draw a sketch of 
the deposit in your notebook, and label the sections from 
which the samples came (e.g., A, B, and C). Of course, 
corresponding forms of identification should be placed with 
the samples. 

After you have collected a suffcient number of 
samples, bring them back and test them. Decide which 
clays you would like to have for your present and future 
work, then go back for your large supplies. ®@ 

(This is the first article in a series on digging and pro- 
cessing your own clay. The second, Test Your Clay, will 
‘appear in the next issue). ‘ 
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MAIL COUPON FOR 
VALUABLE WALL CHART 








SIZE 4” x 9” LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 
ON SMEAR-PROOF HEAVY-WEIGHT CARDBOARD 





| lh & lb KILNs 


' L & L MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHESTER 16, PENNA. 


Please send me one FREE wall chart. 


; Name = —— 


; City = —_ State 


; Iusea ee ee KILN 
(Name of Maker) 


” ” ” 


Kiln size is — . Sone 


I might be interested in receiving information on 
L & L Kilns Yes 0 No 0 











HIGH FIRE 
Begins on Page 11 


muted colors of high-fire glazes relate 
closely to clay, and the always difficult 
and crucial problem of bringing about 
a unity between clay and glazes is 
simplified. 

Yet, the criticism that the stoneware 
pots of today are drab, colorless, and 
lifeless is not without justification. But 
the dullness results from the way some 
ceramists are using stoneware materials 
and techniques rather than to any in- 
herent deficiency in the material. 

What makes pots dull, when they 
are so, is the lack of imagination and 
creative force in the potter. Whether 
a pot is stoneware or not has little to 
do with its real worth. Too often a 
higher temperature is relied upon as 
the secret of successful potting. It isn’t 
that easy! Poor work can be done 
readily at cone 9, 10, or even 14. The 
use of self-conscious textures and earthy 
colors can never successfully disguise 
a dull imagination, weak purpose, or 
poorly conceived form. 

On the whole, the wider use of 
higher temperatures in pottery has 
been a good thing. It is an indication 
that potters are thinking along funda- 
mental lines, using their materials and 
methods with more economy and in- 
sight and making forms which are 
more useful and substantial than the 
“art wares” of not so long ago. 

What is needed now is more under- 
standing in the use of form, color, 
and texture and less reliance on the 
cliches which some potters tend to 
identify with “high-fire ceramics.” A 
pot done without spirit and purpose is 
a pitiful thing indeed. But if the pot- 
ter is moved by spirit and purpose, 
his material, whatever it may be, will 
furnish him ample means. 





MODEL KILNS 
MODEL CERAMICS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
OF CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
722 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 








CLAY 
Direct from claybank. Excellent quality 
Fires red—Cone 06-03 
Can also be used for Albany slip 
25 Ibs. @ $1.25 Shipped 
50 Ibs. @ 2.25 express 
100 Ibs. @ 4.25 collect 
Special prices on larger quantities 
DUTCHESS JUNCTION CLAYBANK 
P.O. Box 463, Beacon, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
“Ceramics Monthly” 
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More 17th Ceramic National Winners 


Begins on page 15 











EBONY HORSE (top left) created by Anne 
Chapman, Cleveland, took first prize for 
ceramic sculpture, which was $500 given by 
IBM. Judges commented: ‘Shows originality 
and whimsy as well as strength.” FONG 
CHOW and Philip Secrest, both of Alfred, 
N.Y., divided the $100 Homer Laughlin 
China prize for bowl, ovoid bottle, and fish 
casserole group (left center). Mr. Chow 
created the bowl and bottle; Mr. Secrest, the 
casserole. RUFOUS OWL (left) by W. W. 
Swallow, Allentown, Pa., won the $100 prize 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Emil Jessen, Syracuse, 
for garden sculpture. Piece is terra cotta 
and iron, with an all-over incised pattern. 
PIN WHEEL bowl (top right), an enamel 
on copper, by Ruth T. Wagner, Cleveland, 
was awarded honorable mention for enamels. 
BOTTLES (bottom right), the sphere by 
Stephen Polchert, Bloomfield, Hills, Mich., 
and blue porcelain by Elena Netherby, Oak- 
land, Calif., won the $100 Pemco prize for 
“pottery with the best decorative color.” 
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Garden 


Ceramics 


from 


Drain Tile 


RAIN tile, flue tile, and similar 
clay products can be adapted to 
uses in the garden and around the 
home other than those for which they 
were originally intended. Harold 
Riegger, professional potter of San 
Francisco, started one of his 1952 
summer classes out with that thought 
and they amazed him and themselves 
with the results. 

Like many others, Mr. Riegger had 
often been struck by the beauty of 
patterns in shadow, light, and color 
made by drain tile and flue tile stacked 
at building supply companies or brick 
and tile plants. He considered that 
with a little ingenuity utilitarian ob- 
jects having real charm could be made 
from them. 

So at the Portland (Ore.) Museum 
summer session last year, he presented 
his class with the project of converting 
commercial drain tile into “garden 
ceramics.” 

The students worked with wet drain 





CANDLE LAMP, hors d'oeuvres holder, and 
nut dish were all made from wet drain tile, 
after which they were glazed and fired. 
Their presence lends an earthy charm to the 
barbecue or picnic. 
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GATE or space divider made from rings cut 
from wet drain tile. Iron rods and wooden 
frame complete the unit. Holes for the iron 
rods were drilled while the tile were still 
wet. After drying, the rings were fired. All 
these materials will withstand weathering. 





. ~ ees 
UNGLAZED PLANTER made from two sec- 
tions of six-inch wet drain tile. The tile was 
cut at a 45 degree angle, and the two cut 
faces were put together to form the “V.” 
Surface was then roughened and the piece 
fired. 


tile which they obtained from the local 
tile manufacturers. Tiles were taken 
immediately after they were extruded 
and cut, and were carefully wrapped 
to prevent drying. All the finished 
pieces, therefore, started as a_ basic 
cylindrical shape of wet clay. 

Mr. Riegger is justifiably proud of 
the results of his students’ work, but 
feels that he has only made a begin- 
ning. He believes many more useful 
objects for outdoor use can be made 
from various other construction ma- 
terials such as brick, block, conduits, 
and others. 

Not only is making outdoor-living 
objects from drain tile an interesting 
type of project for hobbyists, schools, 
and craft centers, but it is a challenge 
for professional potters, too. The buy- 
ing public will react favorably to these 
new, fresh ideas, since backyard living 
more and more is becoming a grear 
American pastime. 





Ceramic 


Organizations 


CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Crafts Guild, Robert M. Bennett, 
P. O. Box 3591, Carmel. 

Pond Farm Workshops, Gordon Herr, 
Guerneville. 

COLORADO 

Colorado Society of Ceramists, Margaret 
Johnson, 5050 W. 46 Ave., Denver 12. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Inc., 
Henry Pasco, N. Main St., West Hart- 
ford. 

mS. 

The Kiln Club, Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brink- 
ley Road, Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Ceramic League of Miami, Mrs. H. H. Tay- 
lor, 803 E. DiLido Drive, Miami Beach 

Florida Craftsmen, Louis Freund, Fine Arts 
Department, Stetson University, DeLand. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Potters Guild, Louise Williams, 
7150 S. Princeton, Chicago 21. 

Midwest Potters and Sculptors, Carolyn Es- 
selin, 1501 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 

INDIANA 

Hoosier Handicrafters, Mrs. Frank C. Mil- 
ler, 5302 Central Ave., Indianapolis. 

KANSAS 

Central States Craftsmen’s Guild, F. Jules 
Reed, 4203 Douglas, Wichita. 

MAINE 

Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Fran- 
cis $. Merritt, Liberty. 

MARYLAND 

Ceramic Guild of Bethesda, Mrs. Percy 
Grady, 4919 Del Ray Ave., Bethesda. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association, 
Mrs. John E. Boland, 21 Center St., 
Northampton. 

MICHIGAN 

Plymouth Colony Farms, Ralph H. Pino, 
Director, Route 1, Plymouth. 

MISSOURI 

Missouri Federation of Arts and Crafts, Don 
Charpiot, Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

League of New Hampshire Arts & Crafts, 
David R. Campbell, Concord. 

NEW YORK 

Catskill Arts & Crafts Guild, Mrs. Gordon 
Decker, 45 Liberty St., Catskill. 

Fulton County Craft Guild, Harriet May 
Hagerty, Gloversville. 

Greenwich House Potters, Edna Gilmartin, 
27 Barrow Street, New York. 

Liberty Arts & Crafts Guild, Earl H. Sin- 
cerbox, Box 881, Liberty. 

New York Society of Ceramic Arts, Dido 
Smith, 1155 Park Ave., New York. 

Saranac Lake Study & Craft Guild, W. 
Stearns, Saranac Lake. 

Woodstock Guild of 
Gould, Woodstock. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Southern Hihgland Handicraft Guild, Miss 
Louise L. Pitman, 8!1/, Wall St., Asheville. 

OREGON 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Lydia Herrick 
Hodge, 3934 S. W. Corbett Ave., Port- 
land. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Paul W. 
Eshelman, Rohrerstown. 

TENNESSEE 

Middle Tennessee Craft Guild, Grace Road, 
205 Mark St., Nashville. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Parkersburg Clay Club, Katherine Burnside, 
922 Julian St., Parkersburg. 


Allan 


Craftsmen, 


(This is only a partial list of organiza- 


tions. Others will be added as their 
names become known to us. Ed.) 
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